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One of the most prominent of the Pennsyl- | magistrates of his native state were, sometimes, 
vania troubles belongs to the period of the| rather hard, their fault belonged to the age, 
Keithian schism, which has been at different|and that even their meekly professing neigh- 
times, so fully treated in “ ‘The Friend.” Gra-|bours of the Quaker colony, experienced, in 
hame relates the whole affair in a sarcastic |those days, beneath their broad beavers, the 
strain which does justice to neither party. | occasional kindlings of carnal wrath, and, now 
With Keith he associates William Bradford— | and then, would manifest that they a little re- 
the first Philadelphia printer—a zealous parti-| lished the seductive savour of arbitrary power. 
zan of the famous schismatic and the publisher | But let that pass. Thomas enjoys a very fair 

All communications, except those relating immedi- of his seditious attack upon the magistracy, for| reputation, and may have intended to tell the 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | which they were both prosecuted, and, as Gra- | truth in this case as well as in others. But he 
addressed to the Editor. hame has it, Bradford “ found himself so much | had the misfortune to live long after the event, 
Liisa |Oppressed by the dislike of a powerful party,|and ought to have recurred to cotemporary 

For “The Friend.” | that he was compelled to remove his printing | testimony himself. He did so; and, what 

Grahame’s Colonial History. establishment from Pennsylvania.” ‘Thus, he | is a little curious, he cites a pamphlet, not un- 
(Contineed from page 198.) further informs us, the art of printing was first known to Grahame. He cites it anonymously : 

introduced into New York, “in the year 1693, | possibly he did not know who the author was. 

by a printer flying from the strange occurrence | Grahame did. Why did he not quote it then, 
It would exceed the limits which can pro-|of Quaker tyranny and persecution in Pennsyl- | in preference to Thomas—why not draw from 
perly be devoted to any one subject in “‘The|vania.” “ Keith, the author of the address,|the fountain head !—why go to a book of a 
Friend,” to follow Grahame through all the| and Bradford, the printer of it, were both (after | century later, when he had access to the origi- 
details of that portion of his History which|an examination which the other magistrates | nal stuff of which that book was made? The 
relates to Pennsylvania—to attempt the refu-| refused to share with their Quaker brethren) | enigma, perhaps, may be solved by the state- 
tation of all his allegations about the unfairness | committed to prison.” ‘The historian makes| ment of one simple fact:—the pamphlet in 
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THE IMPARTIAL WITNESS, 


of the Proprietary in the dispute with Baltimore, ithe Quaker magistracy cut a very sorry and | question was written by George Keith. 
the increased power which he managed to ac- | ridiculous figure, and he cites Thomas’s histo-} Grahame says:—* Keith was arraigned 
quire by remodelling his charter, his early | ry of printing in Pennsylvania—a New Eng-| shortly after [his commitment to prison with 
desertion of Pennsylvania in order to promote | land book, printed 118 years afier the event— | Bradford,} along with Francis: Budd, another 
at court his unjust claims upon Maryland, and| in evidence of his accuracy. He rejects the | Quaker, for having, in a little work which was 
his utter abandonment of “all thought of re-| testimony of Proud—who is generally acknow- their joint production, defamed a Quaker ma- 
turning to America,” while basking in the rays | ledged to be pretty honest, and who had attain- | gistrate, by describing him as too high and 
of royal favour ; all which, with accompanying | ed maturity some Seventy years before the date |tmperious in worldly courts. They were 
comments, and strictures upon the weightier | of Thomas's publication—because, as he says, | found guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
matters of the law, are largely intermingled | his “account of these proceedings bears evident | five pounds. Retiring soon after to England, 
with observations, of various merit, in appro-| marks of partiality.” Keith published an account of the whole pro- 
bation or otherwise of the administration of| Well, after rejecting so reputable an autho-| ceedings against him, in a pamphlet which he 
justice, admiration of the unprecedented pro-| rity as Proud, on the pretence of partiality, one | entitled “ New England spirit of Persecution 
gress of the colony, and misrepresentations of | would naturally expect Grahame to take some | transmitted to Pennsylvania, and the pretend- 
the extent, cause and nature of the differences| pains to secure a very impartial witness, and|ed Quaker found persecuting the true Qua- 
of opinion, on points connected with the con-|one who had been—if such could be found— | ker.” 

duct of the government, which, at a pretty | cotemporary with the occurrences to be treated | Grahame does not quote this pamphlet in 
early date, manifested themselves among the|of. Let us see, then, what success he had in |evidence—this partisan production; no, he 
untrained politicians of Pennsylvania. The} his pursuit after a witness more impartial than | would’nt do such a thing—he would go to a 
path of the youthful commonwealth, as we all| Robert Proud. Perhaps, by tracing his route, | man who wrote an account of these proceed. 
know, soon passed beyond the regions of un-|we may learn how to perform the like feat|ings more than a hundred years afterwards, 
clouded skies and entered a sphere subject to| ourselves, should it be advisable. Grahame | and of course could be no partisan—he would 
the vicissitudes which are the usual allotment| hunted up Isaiah Thomas—a Massachusetts | go to Isaiah ‘Thomas. 

of mortality. As in all things human, troubles | printer—probably a very honest man—a rum- Well, what saith Isaiah ?—** The court, then, 
of greater or less magnitude soon intruded | maging antiquarian, who delighted in stirring | as is stated in a pamphlet, ‘ proceeded in their 
themselves. Historians will put their own|up the dust of the olden time, and, who, not work, and as they judged George Keith in their 
interpretations upon them, according to the| being deficient in patriotic veneration for the | spiritual court, without all hearing or trial, so, 
particular bent of their own minds, and the] primitive men of Massachusetts, wag deemed | in like manner they prosecuted him in their 
lavourite theory of religion or politics they | to be rightly qualified to testify touching the | temporal court without all hearing.’ The 
may wish to illustrate and promote, and man-|malversations of the Quaker magistrates of| pamphlet further states, &c., &c.” “ This 
kind will judge between them. ‘Truth, on the Pennsylvania ; especially of those who happen- | pamphlet,” says Thomas, ‘ is entitled * New 
broad scale, will ultimately triumph, although, | ed to be in authority, during the wonderful in-| England Spirit of Persecution, transmitted to 
with regard to some details, men will probably | roads of the witches into Massachusetts—for Pennsylvania, and the Pretended Quaker found 
continue to differ ; it being difficult, in all cases, | they were simultaneous with the Keithian trou- | Persecuting the True Christian Quaker, &c., 
ata remote period, to procure conclusive evi-| bles in Pennsylvania. Some might fancy, that | &ec.’ ” 

ence, or to determine, by comparison of testi-|a Massachusetts man, writing upon that era, Now is not this a rare way of getting up 
mony, the value of that which may be acces-| might be liable to become a little warped, by a| impartial testimony? Does not this curious 
sible. . natural desire to let the world know, that if the | process remind the reader of the magical pow- 
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THE FRIEND. 


ers of the old Alchymist’s crucible, which ‘and Budd were additional illustrations of Qua- | these people, when compared with the provo- 
could, so very grave writers say—by some ker tyranny. But what if the reader should cations given ; which, by apparent design, had 
mysterious process, not understood now-a-days be told, that the Quaker magistrates, having | not only been, but also still continued to be, so 
—convert “the dross, the tin, and the repro- | got the culprits completely in their power, like | extremely notorious and abusive, as well as 
bate silver” into fine gold? ‘The testimony of magnanimous and tender-hearted men, forth- | derogatory to the principal persons in authority, 
a party concerned, not worth a straw in any|with relented; and, having pronounced the | in their judicial capacity, that, it is said, the 
court in Christendom, distilled through the|sentence due to their faults, neither confined | rabble became greatly encouraged thereby, to 
alembic of some partial spirit, comes forth, by | their persons in prison, nor exacted their fines ? despise and inveigh against the acts of govern. 
a wondrous transmutation, a pure stream fit for; This was the fact, though Grahame’s reader) ment, and to render it more and more difficult 
the throat of whoever is disposed to swallow ! | would never discover it, in his pages. to bring offenders to justice; it was, therefore, 
Grahame roundly denounces the Quaker} Will the reader of these remarks, after hav-|thought proper that this presentment [of the 
magistracy for tyranny in committing Keith|ing been told, on the authority of Grahame, | grand jury, against George Keith and Thomas 
and Brad(ord to prison, and for afterwards fin-|that the partiality of Proud unfits him for a| Budd] should be prosecuted ; so the matter was 
ing Keith and Budd five pounds a-piece ;—| witness, be affronted, if, notwithstanding, the| brought to a‘trial, and the parties fined five 
Francis Budd, as he calls the latter, with the} testimony of that same old man should be ob-| pounds each; but the fines were never ex- 
accuracy which specially distinguishes this|traded upon him? Partial as he is represented | acted.” 
chapter of his Quakerisms. ‘The man’s name |to be, he is, at any rate, not likely to be more Grahame will not have the reputation of 
was Thomas. But wherein lay the tyranny of|so than George Keith himself; albeit the testi-| Penn soiled by these transactions; he washes 
committing two men to a Pennsylvania peni-| mony of the latter had the benefit of filtering—j|the Proprietary’s hands for him. “ Penn, 
tentiary who were mischievously bent upon|or leaking, if that be a better term—from the| writing to a friend in America, declares that 
undermining the authority of magistracy? Did| pages of Isaiah Thomas. Some one, perad-| the report of this trial had excited much disgust 
Grahame not remember how vast the difference | venture, may deem the statement of Proud to|in England, and induced many persons to ex- 
between the wholesome penitentiary of the|be worthy of credit. However that may be, |claim against the fitness of Quakers to admin- 
Quaker colony and the miserable Tolbooths of} here it is :— ister municipal authority.” Proud is his autho- 
his own country !—Vile dungeons in which so} It should be premised, that Proud does not| rity for this. Grahame appears to have written 
many Quakers had been—one might almost }|say that Keith had been committed to prison, |in the belief that his inquisitive readers would 
say—buried alive for the testimony of Jesus:|but Bradford and Macomb, the printers; andjnot easily obtain a sight of Proud’s book, 
—for they bore a nearer resemblance to sepul-|Thomas, that is Keith himself, who is Gra-|* This is a very scarce work,” says he. There 
chres, full of all uncleanness, than abodes for | hame’s authority, although he says Keith was|are, nevertheless, some copies of the work still 
the living ; and, in too many instances, proved |so committed, when he comes to give a copy |to be got at, in this meridian, whatever may 
to be sepulchres indeed to the poor captives.|of the warrant, speaks only of Bradford and | be the case elsewhere; and the Pennsylvania 
Were visions of those frightful receptacles float- | Macomb, and we find that they only are named | reader is under no necessity of taking his testi- 
ing through his imagination when he pictured |in it. From those portions of the proceedings in| mony at second hand. In this work, we have 
to himself the unhappy Keith and Bradford | court which Thomas gives (and they are pretty | an extract from the letter of Penn referred to 
suffering the infliction of Quaker tyranny ? extensive, occupying nearly eleven pages of his| above, and some additional matter, by Proud 
But the Quakers had been taught lessons in| book,) it does not appear that Keith was im-| himself, not referred to. Penn’s language is 
humanity by their afflictions. ‘They had re-|prisoned. ‘Thomas, however, says, in direct} this :— The trial of George Keith has been 
solved—so soon as political power was lodged }terms, that he was. Clarkson says of Keith, |}industriously spread all about the nation, espe- 
in their hands—to replace, in their common- | that “ he had been presented by the grand jury |cially at London, at the court, Westminster 
wealth, the system of European abominations, | of Philadelphia, and had afterwards been tried, | Hall, and the Parliament House; the odium it 
by such a system of imprisonment as the phi-| found guilty, and fined.” He says nothing of| has contracted in some, stirred up in others; 


. . . . 2 . 
lanthropist,—for the first time in the history of| his having been imprisoned. Proud speaks of| the advantage the disaffected among us make 
human institutions—could contemplate with by it, against unity, against Friends having 


the printers alone as having been committed. 

satisfaction. Their prisons—as Grahame him-|These are his words :—‘ The printers, Wm.| power, against me and you in particular, are 
self had before acknowledged with expressions | Bradford and John M‘Comb, who had publish- | great and lamentable ; the Lord put a holy stop, 
of admiration—were merely institutions for the} ed it, were, by a warrant from five magistrates, | by his wise power, to this evil work, and bring 
restraint, employment, and reformation of those | taken up, examined, and upon their contemptu- | that which is wrong under his righteous judg- 
who had abused the blessing of liberty andj ous behaviour to the court and justices, in their | ment.” 

converted it into an instrument of injury to|examination, and upon their refusal to give| ‘This affair of George Keith,” says Proud, 
others. ‘The man who could so gently reprove, | security to answer at court—the usual practice |“ gave much concern to William Penn, who 
and even palliate, the hanging of the Quakers | in all similar occasions—they were committed ; | appeared, at first, rather to have censured part 
in New England—who could say of their per-|and though they were under no confinement, | of these proceedings against him ;” “ but after he 
secutors, that ‘ the annals of colonization never | being entirely at large, on their bare word only, | was made fully acquainted with the nature and 
supplied another instance of the foundation of| yet, (which seems to have been done by them, | circumstances of the whole transaction, and was 
a commonwealth, and its advancement through | to answer some particular design) at a certain | convinced of George Keith’s great change, he 
a period of weakness and danger to strength| time, having occasion to sign a paper, when|appears to have been as ready and active as 
and security, in which the principal actors have | they could not be admitted into the prison itself, | any others, in endeavouring to clear the socie- 
left behind them a reputation more illustrious|it is said, they got into the entry of it, and|ty from the imputation of being the cause of 
and unsullied, together with fewer memorials | there dated, and signed the said paper, as from | this unhappy schism.” 

calculated to pervert the moral sense or awaken | the prison.” “ It is amusing,” says Grahame| Grahame tells us, that Proud was a wriler 
the regret of mankind,”—the man who could |—speaking of Proud—* to observe his grudge |of great research. It would have been well in 
say this, ought not to have.found anything} against Keith and Bradford, for having de-|this case to have reported the result of his 
very tyrannical in the shutting up, for a short} scribed a writing which they published, as the | researches. 

time, of a couple of refractory men, in a quiet| employment of their hours of bondage in the| But the persecution of Bradford did not 
and comfortable seclusion, where they would | prison to which professed Quakers had com-|cease with his commitment to prison, says 
be usefully employed, with suitable opportuni- | mitted them.” Grahame. The continued tyranny and op- 
ties for meditation, repentance, and reformation.| . It seems that Grahame could amuse himself] pression practised upon him finally drove him 
It is curious to observe how actions, which are| with his own fancies: Proud says not a word | into exile: he sought refuge in the neighbour- 
moderate in the Puritan, become absolute tyr-| of Keith having anything to do with this writ-|ing colony of New York. Now, the partial 
anny in the Quaker, when subjected to the|ing. He proceeds :—* ‘I'he lenity of the ma-|Proud—whose testimony, to be sure, must be 
colouring and magnifying powers of this re- received henceforth with caution—tells us, 2% 


gistracy is said to have been very remarkable 
markable historian. The fining too of Keith| towards the actions and behaviour of divers of| one of the results of that habit of research 
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which Grahame gives him credit for, that 


THE FRIEND. 


Bradford, being out of favour at Philadelphia, | sists, at the present day, only of prickly shrubs 


and having an advantageous offer at New| 
York, removed thither. 
nevertheless, says Thomas, conducted the bu- 


or trees of the thorny nubk. It is a remarka- 


His son, Andrew,/)ble instance of the lavish bounty of Nature 


contrasted with the indolenceof man, Where 


siness of printing in the Lion’s den, for many | the water does not flow the plain produces no- 
years and, for eleven years, “ was the only | thing. 


printer in the colony” of the tyrannical Qua- 
kers. 


At last we reached the banks of the Jordan, 


‘Thomas, Grahame’s oracle, says, that! and Suleiman led us to the consecrated bathing 
« Bradford, having incurred the displeasure of place of the pilgrims. 


This is the last point 


the dominant party in Pennsylvania, and re-| at which the river displays any of that beauty 


ceiving encouragement to settle in New York, 
he, in 1693, removed to that city; but it is 
supposed he had a coacern in the press, which 
was continued in Philadelphia.” 

When Roger Williams was driven from 
Massachusetts, for conscience sake, Grahame 
thought that he and mankind were indebted to 
the Puritans for their clemency ; for had they 
hung Roger, the free colony at Providence 
would not have been planted, nor the domains 
of liberty and civilization have been thus en- 
larged. Why did he not likewise commend 
the lenity of the Quaker dominion, which in- 
stead of shutting up the seditious printer, let 
him run, and carry with him the blessing of a 
free press—that glorious luminary of liberty— 
to a sister colony. Perhaps, after all, the 
flight to New York—or the talk about it—was 
somewhat akin to the manifesto, dated from the 
prison. A touch of persecution, or even the 
reputation of it, may, at times, be turned to 
good and profitable account, in this sympathetic 
world of ours, and “ Bradford,” as Thomas 
reminds us, “‘is characterized by Franklin as 
a ‘cunning old Fox.’” Franklin knew him 
right well, and was no friend to Quaker domi- 


nation. 
(To be contined.) 


ee 
From the British Friend. 


The Dead Sea—Jericho—the Jordan—Bethany. 


(Concluded from page 167.) 


The village of Riha, a miserable collection 
of fifty or sixty huts, claims to be the repre- 
sentation of the ancient Jericho. It contains 
an old square tower occupied by a small garri- 
son, and known by the name of the House of 
Zaccheus ; and from a bare knoll one solitary 
and blighted stem rises to remind the traveller 
of the title once belonging to Jericho, of the 
City of Palms. Quarantanian passes for the 
mountain where our Lord was tempted. 

The plain on which Riha stands is rich, and 
susceptible of easy tillage and abundant irri- 
gation, with a climate to produce anything 
vet it lies almost desert, and the village is 
perhaps the most miserable and filthy on Pales- 
une. 

About two miles north-west of the village 
is the noble fountain whose waters are scattered 
over the plain ; it is the only one near Jericho, 
and there is every reason to regard it as the 
scene of Elisha’s miracle (2 Kings, ii. 19-22). 
It rises at foot of a double mound, the top of 
which commands a fine view over the plain 
of Jericho, which needs only the hand of cul- 
tivation to become again one of the richest and 
most beautiful spots on the face of the earth. 


Its abundant waters diffuse fertility and verdure 
over it almost as far as the eye can reach ; bution the other, whilst a half-withered vegetation 


that decks all the upper course of its hallow- 
ed stream. Immediately below this it narrows 
to ten paces, and there is not another spot from 
hence to the Dead Sea that can attract the eye 
of a traveller. Near its mouth the Jordan be- 
comes a small, broken, and muddy stream: 
and here, if it were not for.the associations 
connected with it; a man would turn from it 
as the most uninteresting of rivers. 

We passed the remains of several aque- 
ducts, built to serve the once prosperous agri- | 
culture of the plain of Jericho. They must 
together have formed, when in successful ope- 


ration, a splendid system of irrigation, un-| 


equalled perhaps by anything now in exis-| 
tence; and they point toa degree of nation- | 
al and individual affluence and civilization al- 
most inconceivable to the traveller of the 


present day, who finds himself in the midst of | 


a vast arid desert, covered with thorns, and 
encrusted with salt. 
ture of the plain of Jericho is the extensive 
grove—it should more properly be called a 
forest—that borders on the western side of the! 


alas | almost the whole of this eunhes. con- 


but sparingly interrupted, 
their parched yellow hue. 
The night now came on with giant strides, 
andit was soon so dark that we could not advance 
another step without danger: Suleiman there- 
fore looked about for a place where we could 
remain a few hours till the moon rose. The 
spot where we happened to be just then was 
not a very inviting y g ple ace to remain in, by reason 
either of its ancient or its more recent history. 
It was so-called the Valley of Murder, the re- 
puted scene of the event related in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, and where, from time 
immemorial, till our own days, frequent rob- 
beries and murders had been committed. How- 
ever, as it was not expedient to pursue our way 
in the dark, we were forced to overcome our 
scruples, and to follow Suleciman’s guidance 
to some old ruins on a height near the valley. 
Such a bivouac as ours that night it will 
hardly ever be my lot to make again—under the 
ruins of what was probably a Christian con- 
vent, destroyed by the Bedouins, before us Je- 
' richo, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, with the 
Valley of Murder on the one side of us, and 
the naked, leafless height, called the Mount of 
|‘Temptation, on the other. Hot as it had been 
all day, the cold was no less distressing now, 
as is always the case in these regions at “night. 
We had left our cloaks in Jerusalem, and our 
thin garments afforded us no defence against 


without adorning 


The most beautiful fea-! the frosty air; to make the matter worse, we 


were hungry, too, and Giovanni hardly found 
coffee enough in our bags to make a thimbleful 
for each of us. Suleiman dissuaded us from 


modern village, and stretches northward per- | kindling a fire, telling us it would be useless, 


haps two miles or more. 
stream it is an absolute thicket in many places 
impenetrable by man or beast. The tree most | 
frequent in it is the nebk, or lote tree, called 
also sidr, and by our Arabs, Dom, which benee| 
a small fruit like an apple, juiceless and mealy 
when ripe, but’ of a most refined and delicate 
flavour. I never saw a tree so abundantly and 
powerfully armed with thorns. I suspect it 
must have been the same which arrested the 
flight of Absalom. 

The sun had long set behind the hills of Ju- 
dea, and the shades of evening hung over the 
valley, as we left it at the foot of the chain 


|of hills that parts Jerusalem from the Dead 


Sea, and began to clamber up their steep 
ascents. We could only advance in sin- 
gle file through the ravines, and had to look 
warily to our horses, which could hardly find 
footing in the narrow clefis of the rocks. Our 


;|friend the painter was mounted on a very 


small horse, which happening to get its hoof 
locked between two stones in one of these nar- 
row tracks, fell down, and occasioned its rider 
to cut rather a comical figure. The painter 
happened to have his feet out of the stirrups at 
the moment, so he had only to spread out his 
legs, till his feet rested on the sides of the cleft 
through which he was riding; and thus he 
stood astride like a colossus, over the fallen ani- 
mal, which we had a good deal of difficulty in 
placing on its legs again. Imagination can 
hardly conceive a region more bleak and dis- 
mal than that through which we now travelled— 
nothing but rent and broken rocks, piled one 


On the banks of the|as the moon would soon rise, and we could 


continue our journey. I rolled myself togeth- 
jer like a hedgehog, and squeezed close under 
a piece of wall, to. get a little shelter from the 
cutting wind, and, thanks to my exhaustion, I 
was soon asleep. 

We were again in motion near one in the 
morning, and we were at some five hours’ dis- 
tance from Jerusalem. We rode forward as 
fast as the nature of the ground would allow, 
but after three hours’ continual ascent both 
horses and men were so weary that we were 
obliged again to make a brief halt, for which 
Suleiman selected a small gulley tolerably 
sheltered from the wind, and containing scat- 
tered fuel enough to enable us to make a fire. 
The promise of a little backsheesh sent all our 
Bedouins in search of twigs and brushwood ; 
a great heap was collected and fired, and the 
blaze shot up as high as a house amidst the 
loud shouts of the Bedouins. Every one lay 
down to enjoy the cheerful glow, only a few of 
our peuple going out from time to time to bring 
in fresh food for our fire. 

After Suleiman pointed to the dawning east, 
he gave the word to march. We mounted our 
horses again, and in a short while reached 
Bethany, first passing the fountain of the 
Apostles, which lies not far from the town. 
There can be little doubt that the Apostles, and 
our Lord himself, frequently rested and drank 
here, on their weary way from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem. 

Nor is there any doubt about Bethany, the 
home of that happy family so peculiarly our 
Lord’s friends during his latter years,—his own 
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THE FRIEND. 


i 


. . : ‘e | 
home indeed during his last visit to Jerusalem. | 


It is a sweet, retired spot, beautifully situated | 
on a slope of a hill to the south of Mount) 
Olivet. The path to Jerusalem winds round} 
the mount and through the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, precisely to all appearance as it did when 
the Messiah rode thither in regal but humble tri- | 
umph, and the peoplestrewed their garments and | 
branches in the way. They show you the tomb 
of Lazarus, an excavation in the rock, to which 
you descend by many steps. It lies to the west 
of the town, and cannot therefore, I think, be the 
spot. When Mary rose up hastily and went 
out to meet our Saviour coming from Jerusa-| 
lem, the Jews thought she was going to the 
grave to weep there ; the sepulchre must there- 
fore have been to the east of the city.—Kelly’s 
Syria and the Holy Land. 








For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
FOR THE WRETCHED. 


When the last meteor-light of earth, has shed 
Its last, delusive glimmer on its grave— 

When the last plank—the last poor straw, has fled 
Thy sinking struggle on the stormy wave :— 


When time’s last friend to wretchedness, his boon 
Denies to woe too vital for the tomb— 
When the dread sceptre of Despair alone 
Gleams through the darkness of the midnight 
gloom : 


Look to the Light of that blest guiding Star 
Whose rays of Love and glory sweetly blend, 

Drawing to God, the wanderer from afar, 
Pointing the wanderer to the wandcrer’s Friend. 


Listen ! the voice that ruled chaotic night, 
Bids the black banner of Despair ‘ be furled’— 
The voice that said, “ Let there be Light”—and light 
Burst like a flood of glory o’er the world! 


Though thy pale hands convulsively are pressed 
One moment o’er a burning, reeling brain, 

Then fall so helplessly upon a breast 
Where all seems paralyzed, save deathless pain— 


Ashes to ashes—dust to dust restored— 
Now, is the chosen, the accepted hour, 
Raise thy unshackled spirit to its Lord, 
The Lord of mercy, and the God of power. 


O! ifa hunted, and a lonely deer 
Fleeing the death-stroke of its ruthless foe, 
Should ask thy mercy with its piteous tear, 
Say, would that piteous tear unpitied flow ? 


Or, if a trembling, and a wounded bird 
Should seek confidingly thy sheltering breast, 
Would the faint throbbings of its heart be heard, 
Should the destroyer rend it from that rest ? 


O! ifa lamb that had not learned to know 
Thy shepherd voice, should wander far astray, 
Say, should its plaintive, piercing cry, but show 
The roaring lion where to find his prey ? 


Or, if a loved, and almost famished child, 
‘Should ask for bread, would he receive a stone ?” 
Would thine own mother, in the torrid wild 
Refuse the water to her gasping son ? 


‘Come! (’Tis a sweeter voice than her’s that calls—) 
‘Come! though the warning bell hath told “eleven” — 
*A Hand, is o’er the sparrow when it falls— 
‘The Hand that meted out the holy heaven! 


‘Come! (thus the Holy Spirit pleads with thee) 
‘Come! to thy Father be thou reconciled! 
‘Ask Him for Light, His open way to see— 


*Come to His ark of safety, like the dove, 
‘For there He waiteth to receive His child! 
‘Come to His fountain of redeeming Love, 
* Lave in its waters and be undefiled! 


‘Or, shall the hand of Justice hold the rod? 
* And shall the crimson on the soul remain? 

‘ And shall the Saviour’s prayers, and tears, and blood, 
‘Be poured like water, and for thee, in vain? 


‘Turn from the deep, and horrible abyss— 
‘Turn from the region of eternal night— 

‘Come to the mansions of eternal bliss! 
‘Come to the Fountain of eternal Light! 


‘Come! and the clouds shall vanish as a scroll! 
‘Come ! and new joy to heaven and earth impart! 
* And Faith shall be the sunlight of thy soul, 
‘And Hope the balmy moonlight of thy heart! 


‘ And though the warning bell hath told “ eleven,” 
‘The higher glory to the glorious Name— 
‘The greater rapture for the holy Heaven, 
‘The wider empire for the Saviour’s fame! 


Our Father ! let thy Holy Spirit stay 

Convincing, cleansing, comforting our hearts— 
A Lamp to light us in Thy narrow way 

Till sin, till sorrow, and till life departs! 


Oh! for the sake of Him, the crucified, 
Our Father ! let thy holy will be done— 
And we are saved—our spirits sanctified 
By the blest Spirit of thy Blessed Son! 
E. 


ee 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
- COME AS THOU ART! 
** Wherewith shall I come before the Lord,” &c.—Micah vi. 6. 


Oh ! come as thou art, come just as thou art, 
And talk not of fitness or merit, 

If a sense of thy sins hath but broken thy heart, 
Contrited and humbled thy spirit! 


“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” 
Then what hath thy hand to bestow, 

For the boundless, unmerited mercy and love 
Which causeth thy cup to o’erflow ? 


No offering of thine,—not all ‘neath the sky, 
Could suffice for one sin to atone ; 

Salvation’s a jewel naught earthly can buy, 
*Tis the gift of the Saviour alone. 


Then come as thou art, come just as thou art, 
And talk not of fitness or merit, 

Far dearer to Him is the penitent heart— 
The humble and contrited spirit! 


If sin hath abounded, still do not despair, 
Thy petition confidingly bring, 

Thou mayst trust to His grace—for all fulness is there, 
Thou art come to a Prince and a King! 


He waiteth to bless—He delighteth to give, 
The penitent sinner His joy! 

The praise of that grace, which turns sinners to saints, 
The harps of archangels employ! 


Then come as thou art, come just as thou art, 
And talk not of fitness or merit; 

Bring with thee a broken,—a penitent heart, 
A humble and contrited spirit! 


i, 
————— 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
“Watch well thy Steps and Ways.” 


Extract from the diary of Samuel Neale, 
under date Fourth month 17, 1757 :— 

‘“« Being First-day, my spirit was much hum- 
bled in ovr own meeting, and my Lord was 


‘Come! though the godless frown, thy God hath pleased to appear for my succour and support. 


smiled! 


These words were strongly impressed on my 





















| spirit,—* Watch well thy steps and ways,’ [ 


took it as a seasonable caution for my own 
state, and rested under its admonition, until [ 
further felt the animating virtue of ‘Truth to 
arise in my heart, and to kindle an emotion to 
utter it amongst the people. ‘The shortness of 
time was also opened to my view, and the dan- 
gers we were surrounded with, whilst in these 
houses of clay—the great need all had to 
watch well their ways, which they would be 
helped to do, as they looked to Him who has 
all power in his hands, ‘Those advanced in 
years had as much need as any, who were just 
ready to step out of time, being by the course 
of nature upon the very verge of eternity, and 
the Judge waiting as before the door, to receive 
their entrance. And those who were ministers 
and elders had much need to watch well their 
ways, that they might example the flock, and 
have to say, ‘ Follow us as we follow Christ,’ 
the holy and heavenly Pattern of true rectitude ; 
who had not (by His own testimony) whereon 
to lay his head, so much was he a stranger 
and pilgrim upon earth. ‘Those who were pa- 
rents and heads of families had much need to 
watch well their ways, that they might be good 
examples to the youth; and the youth them- 
selves, that they might be preserved from a 
fellowship with the people or spirit of the world, 
remembering that evil communications corrupt 
good manners. I entreated all to watch, for 
he that betrays was near at hand, now as well 
as formerly, to bring into bondage and under 
his government ; great need therefore have we 
to watch well our ways, and look to our Head, 
our Husband and Guide, that we may be ena- 
bled to join in a holy confederacy to pull down 
the kingdom of sin and Satan.” 





For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782, 
(Continued from page 165.) 
HERMAN HUSBANDS. 


Herman Husbands, like the other leaders of 
the Regulators, fled in fear from the field of 
battle. He who but a few years before had 
been a public advocate for the peaceable prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, had now, through giving 
way to fanaticism, been one of the principal 
agents in plunging a whole country in confu- 
sion, and in bringing death, agony and bereave- 
ment into the families of very many of his 
comparatively innocent neighbours. He, who 
had been a wealthy man, respectable and re- 
spected, was compelled to flee as a vagabond 
from his home; a home around which he had 
gathered the comforts and luxuries of life. A 
reward of 1000 acres of land and $100 was 
offered by the Governor for his apprehension ; 
and several of his late companions, leaving 
their own children as hostages with the con- 
quering forces, joined in his pursuit. He 
escaped them all, and among the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, in what was then Bedford coun- 
ty, found shelter. 

One of the Newbern newspapers of the 
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THE FRIEND. 





times, Sixth month 7th, 1771, contains the fol- tary is analogous to the vision.” This pleased 
lowing passage. ‘The lands of the outlawed | Husbands, who told him, he was the only person 
Regulators, are to be sold by the sheriff of the | except his wile, he had ever got to believe it. 
county where they lie, agreeable to act of as-| Congress, soon after the Revolution, passed 
sembly, and many of them are of great value, | a law laying an excise tax on ardent spirits. 
being perhaps the best land on this continent ; | ‘This was particularly unpopular in western 
particularly Herman Husbands, who had grow- | Pennsylvania, where a large proportion of the 
ing on his plantation about 50 acres of as fine | whiskey consumed in the United States was 
wheat as perhaps ever grew, with clover mea-| manufactured. Efforts were made in 1792, 
dow equal to any in the northern colonies, | and the following years, to prevent the collec- 
But infatuated, unhappy man, about 400 head | tion of the tax. A formidable combination 
of horses which were turned in on it by our|sprung up in Bedford, Allegheny, Westmore- 
troops, in a few days left it without a spear of | land, Washington and Fayette counties, in op- 
corn, grass, pr herbage growing, and without a | position to the law, and the excise officers were 
house or fence standing!!” ‘Several papers | abused and their property destroyed. In this 
and letters have been found in the house of | combination, Herman Husbands was one. He 
Herman Husbands (the Cataline of this pro-| was frequently on the committees of the insur- 
vince) by which it appears, the insurgents were | gents, and certainly was zealously concerned 
confident they should defeat the Governor, and | with them, although it is not known that he 
were determined to put every man in his army |took an active part in the abuses or insults 
to death. They looked upon themselves so| heaped upon others. The executive of Penn- 
much the masters of the province, that many | sylvania called upon the President of the United 
of the public offices had been already disposed | States for help to enforce the laws, and the 
of among themselves.” latter, determined to crush the insurrection, pro- 
Herman was probably a good manager, in| ceeded to call out the militia from several of 
his domestic concerns, for he soon gathered | the states. On the appearance of a real dan- 
comforts to a new home, and became a man | ger of forfeiting their lives, many who had been 











of note in Bedford county. In 1776 the as-| actively engaged in the conspiracy to resist the | 


sembly of Pennsylvania having shaken off|collection of the tax, publicly withdrew from 
allegiance to King George, appointed him one | it; and those who had from fear, appeared to 
of the assessors of the district he resided in. | join in with the popular phrenzy, now came 
In the fall of 1777 he was elected a member | forward openly and condemned all that had 
of the assembly, and on the 17th of the Twelfth | been done, The army of the United States 
month, went to Lancaster, where that body | towards the close of the autumn of 1794, enter- 
had for a number of weeks been in session, the | ed into the disaffected regions. Herman Hus- 
English forces being in possession of Philadel-| bands was one amongst the first who were 
phia. He still was a visionary, and consider- | arrested. Many of his fornfer companions had 
ed himself as profoundly versed in theology.|signed a paper whereby they had pledged 
Here he manifested that he had departed in| themselves to support the laws of the United 
one more point from the principles he professed | States, and to throw no obstacles in the way of 
whilst a Quaker, for he took the oaths of alle-|the collection of the excise duty. By this 
giance prescribed by law. Hugh H. Brecken-| means they escaped any close scrutiny into 
ridge informs us that during the time Husbands | their former actions. Herman had not taken 
was in the legislature, which was from the | this precaution, and as an acknowledged ring- 
17th of Twelfth month, 1777, to the latter end | leader in the disturbances, he was dragged 





government, he was acquitted and discharged 
from custody. Two of his companions were 
found guilty and condemned to death, but after 
some further imprisonment, they were both 
pardoned by President Washington. 

} Broken down and enfeebled through age, 
| his long confinement, and the agitation of mind 
|he had passed through, proved too much for 
|Herman. His strength rapidly sank, and he 
| was not able even to start for his home among 
the glades. ‘The hand of death was upon him, 
jand .he was soon released from the earthly 
scenes of strife and commotion. 

Very different was the close of Herman 
| Husbands’s life from that of his early antago- 
nist William Hunt. In the life of the first we 
see the gracious visitations of Divine love, ope- 
rating to redeem from evil, and yet so counter- 
acted by the enemy of all good, acting on the 
will and pride of man, and the activity of man’s 
own imagination and reasoning, as to produce 
a spiritual fanaticism which destroyed the fruits 
| of love, joy and peace in the Holy Ghost, and 
yet left the poor stript misguided creature, 
dreaming of spiritual attainments. We see 
him after a life of confusion, in which he nar- 
rowly escaped more than once from a public 
death of infamy, go down to the grave in dis- 
honour. Contempt sat upon his hoary hairs, 
and religion which he loved in his youth, was 
brought into reproach for his sake, with those 
who knew not the mystery of iniquity, and 
understood not the difference between profes- 
sion and possession. William Hunt, at 39 
years of age, after a short life, spert in dedica- 
tion to the service of his Lord and Master, 
went down to his grave in peace. A few days 
illness, in the depth of whose agonies he could 
say, “It is enough, my Master is here ;” 
“ This is a trying time, but my mind is above 
lit all;” “ Friends, Truth is over all ;”’—a few 
days in which those about him could perceive 
that praises and sweet melodies were flowing 
in his heart to the Lord; and then,—in great 
peace, from amidst sorrowing friends, he was 


| 


| 











of the Third month, 1778, he was present | from his residence by fierce soldiers, and, with | quietly gathered to his mansion in his Heaven- 
“when a Quaker lady was introduced, and/}several others who had not tendered submis-|ly Father’s house. The church on earth, de- 
preached before the house. Herman, who was/sion to the laws, was taken to Philadelphia, | prived of a faithful labourer, mourned sincerely 


a divine, as well as a politician, thought her not | and there lodged in prison. 
orthodox, and wished to controvert; but the 


over her loss, yet was she permitted to rejoice 


Opposition by the insurgents to the many | for him, in that his course had been run in 


House, willing to avoid religious controversies, | thousand men thus suddenly brought among/|light, and the crown of everlasting victory 


would not suffer him.” 

In the Third month the house took a recess, | attempted. A few ringleaders fled the coun- 
and Herman went home, and did not return to| try, and others sought to obtain pardon for the 
his post. past, by a complete, although a late submission. 

He found time amidst his other pursuits to |The insurrection quelled, all that remained to 
Write some commentaries upon passages of| be determined, was what should be done to the 
scripture. Breckenridge says :-— 


them, was evidently so hopeless that none was | obtained. 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Horrors of War. 
The following account extracted from 


prisoners. After about six months’ confine-|‘'Thorpe’s History of the battles of Palo Alto 


“| had visited him in the year 1780, at his | ment, they were tried before the District Court of | and Resaca de la Palma,” who was an actor 
residence, in the glades of the Allegheny moun- | the United States held in the Fifth month, 1795. | in most of the scenes which he describes, will 


tain,on my way from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. | To answer to this tribunal on a charge of high 


He had then just finished a commentary on a|treason, a charge affecting his life, Herman| upon mankind by the barbarous custom of 


give some faint idea of the miseries inflicted 


part of the prophet Ezekiel. It was the vision | Husbands, now a feeble old man, was brought | war. 


of the temple; the walls, the gates, the sea| from prison. If the utmost rigour of law had 


In visiting the Mexican hospitals, he says, 


of glass, &c. Loggerhead divines hereto- | been enforced, his life would have been forfeit- | “ The sick generally lay upon the ground ; some 


fore, had interpreted it of the New Jerusalem;|ed. But the government of the United States | few enjoyed the luxury of a raw hide to repose 
but he conceived it to apply to the western | had effected its purpose in suppressing the in-| upon, and a block of wood to support their 
country, The walls were the mountains, the | surrection, and did not wish any judicial deaths, | heads ; a sheet of white cotton was wrapped 
gates, the gaps in them by which the roads | to follow as a consequence the bloodless cam-|closely about their attenuated frames, exagge- 
came, and the sea of glass, the lake on the|paign. No efforts were made to condemn him| rating the horrors they partially concealed, 
Wwestof us.” Breckenridge who wished to gra- | on constructive treason, and as it did not appear | Some passed the time in heavy sleep, with half- 
tify the old man, said to him, “The commen- | he had actually himself borne arms against the | opened eyes, that lured upon the spectator more 
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horribly than did those of the unburied dead | 
at Palo Alto. Some never slept, but looked 
with eyes of living coals of fire, and betrayed | 
the fever that was consuming them; some | 
swayed to and fro as if impatient of the re-| 
straints of sickness, and were longing for their | 
far mountain homes, from which they had been | 
torn to fight battles in which they had no inter- | 
est. Some sat doggedly staring into the dust, | 
with scarce sense enough to feel, or mind suffi- | 
cient to speculate upon their condition. 

**Go where you would, and there were evi- 
dences of the artillery. Ringold had written | 
the strength of * his arm’ with terrible distinct- 
ness,—arms and legs gone, shattered bodies, 
ghastly wounds,—all surprising that men could 
live thus torn to pieces; and yet the greatest 
suffering apparently was from a musket-ball. 
Had it been grape or of heavier, it would have | 
done its work effectually, and left its victim 
painless in death ;—as it was,.it had gone| 
through the breast, tearing the fine machinery | 
of the lungs to pieces, and yet left vitality 
enough to have them move on in their ruins, 
poisoning the whole frame with impure blood, | 
and leaving the patient to suffer beyond the 
imagination to conceive. Poor soldier! his 
breath rattled and tore away his vitals; his suf- 
ferings were indeed a dark spot on the bloody 
page of war!” 

Baltimore, Second month Ist, 1847. 


ee eee 


Distress in Ireland, 





Extracts from Joseph Crosfield’s narrative 
of the first week of William Forster’s visit 
to distressed districts in Ireland. 

After mentioning some preliminary arrange- 
ments which took place on the arrival of Wil- 
liam Forster in Dublin, the writer proceeds :— 

*“ Accompanied by Dr. Bewley, a benevolent 
and active physician of Moate, and myself, 
W. F. went down into a wild and lawless dis- 


is at present existing. The first cabin visited 
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from the daily 

of the family, but as the mistress of the house 
stated, that to give each of them as much as 
they could eat, half a stone of meal, costing 
thirteen pence, would be daily required, some 
idea of the inadequacy of this to their mainte- 
nance may be formed, This woman gladly 
undertook to walk seven miles to Athlone, the 
nearest place at which animal food could be 
procured to make a little broth for her son. 
Close by the village stands Ballinahown House, 
a large, old, ruinous mansion, the property of 
a wealthy merchant in Dublin, who seldom or 
never resides on the estate. The adjoining 
village of Kilgarvan is also the property of this 
individual, and here many scenes of misery 
presented themselves. In a wretched hovel 
by the roadside, live two poor women advanced 
in life, their cabin rudely built of loose stones, 
too low overhead for any oné to stand erect, 
possessing neither door, window, nor chimney ; 
in a corner of the cabin one of the poor crea- 
tures was lying on some straw, seriously ill, 
while the other crouched upon the damp floor 
beside some turf embers. ‘These women are 


| dependent for their daily food upon the charity 


of neighbours, themselves but one remove from 
starvation. Their condition, however, is only 
rendered worse by the failure of their supply 
of potatoes from the neighbours, as they have 
lived in this hovel for many years. In the 
next cottage were seven persons, who had eat- 
en nothing on the previous day but one meal of 
turnips, and a small ration of oat meal. One 
member of this family was earning 10d, per 
day upon the road, but had to walk three 
miles and a half to the spot each day and the 
same distance back again. In the house of 
one Duffy, who renis five acres of land, and is 
at present living on a small stock of meal, 
were collected a number of neighbours, and 
their conversation turned on the state of dis- 


tress among their acquaintance in the vicinity. 
trict, called Ballinahown, where great distress | 


One family was mentioned as having subsisted 
for six days upon nothing but cabbage, one meal 


was occupied by a man and his wife, with four| each day, and many others were living exclu- 


children, in possession of about two acres of 
ground, from which, however, he had not ob- 
tained any crop of potatoes whatever. This 
man hada small stock of meal, and was work- 
ing on the public road, earning 10d. per day, so 
that until his food is exhausted, he is living in 


diate fear of famine. In the next cabin the 
mistress of the house stated that they had 
pawned almost every article in the place to 
purchase food, but that her husband was now 
at work upon the public roads at 10d. per day. 
In this cabin were the remains of some decent 
furniture, and the family have evidently been 
reduced in their circumstances by the pressure 
of the times, and the woman of the house 
evinced no reluctance to accept charity, that 
would not have been the case had they not ex- 
perienced a decline in life. In the next cabin 
there lay, on a miserable bed, to which he had 
been confined for six days, a boy of about 
seventeen years of age, whose gaunt, haggard 
face and wasted limbs, and the extremely re- 
duced state of his pulse, told far more of fa- 
mine than of disease. In this cabin, which 
had seven inhabitants, the only support was 


tolerable comfort, at least free from the 


sively on turnips, but the stock of turnips in 
the neighbourhood was nearly exhausted, In 
this house was a widow, with five children, 
whose only support was from the earnings of 
her eldest son, a boy of thirteen, who broke 
stones on the road, but had to walk seven miles 
daily in going and returning. This woman’s 
residence was a miserable hovel hard by, but 
in common with many others of the tenantry, 
she pays no rent for it. One gaunt famine- 
stricken man declared that he could not endure 
the present state of things much longer, but if 
he had not relief in three or four days, he 
would begin to rob, and steal sheep. Wil- 
liam Forster arrived at Moate the same even- 
ing, and lodged at the house of William Cooper 
Clibborn. 

“ The following morning after meeting, the 
Moate Relief Committee met and transacted 
their business, and it was pleasant to observe 
much earnestness among the inhabitants and a 
sincere desire evinced to attend to the comfort 
of the poor. They have a soup establishment 
about to commence operations in the town of 
Moate, and at William Forster’s suggestion, 
and on his offering to furnish a boiler, they 


ten-pence earned by the father | decided to commence a soup kitchen in the 


| neighbourhood of Ballinahown, and Kilgarvan, 
| From Moate we proceeded to Athlone, accom. 
|panied by Marcus Goodbody, of Clara, who 
| had decided to go with us into the north-west 
of Ireland, and by Thomas Clibborn, of Moate, 
who went as far as Athlone. The poor-house 
at Athlone is a large building, containing up. 
wards of seven hundred persons. Here a 
miserable state of things presented itself; the 
Union being very much in debt and their credit 
exhausted ; and the poor inmates have scarce. 
ly clothes to cover them, and little if any bed. 
ding at night. In a large room were more 
| than two hundred boys, collected round a turf 
fire which afforded the only light in the apart. 
ment, and though three windows were open, 
the close and oppressive smell indicated the 
want of a proper attention to cleanliness, and 
the boys were very ragged. There were about 
one hundred girls assembled in another apart. 
ment, the state of which was still more offen. 
sive. In the Athlone poor house the inmates 
appear to be well fed and protected from the 
weather, and perhaps nothing more can be said 
as to the advantages they enjoy, but from the 
house being quite full, it is clear that the poor 
are beginning to appreciate these advantages 
during the present state of distress. The 
guardians, however, are so much in debt, owing 
above two thousand pounds, that they have 
given notice that unless the rate is paid they 
will be compelled to close the building and tura 
these poor wretches out. Athlone is divided 
into two nearly equal parts by the river Shan- 
non ; on the east side of the river a soup shop 
is in active operation, at which soup is distri- 
buted three times a week, but nothing appears 
to have been attempted on the Connaught side 
of the river, which contains by far the most 
distressed part of the population, They are 
pawning their clothes, &c., in this district toa 
great extent, the issue of pawn tickets, as as- 
tained from the principal person in the business 
has increased 75 per cent. since last year, this 
man having issued 3465 tickets during the 
Eleventh month of 1846 against 1956 during 
the same month of 1845. 

“At the Castlerea poor-house a shocking 
state of things presented itself, the poor in- 
mates lying upon straw and their dormitories 
being in such a state of dirt that W. F, was un- 
able to venture into them. In this poor house 
there are at present 1080 paupers, but the last 
434 were admitted in so hurried a manner that 
there is neither bedding nor clothes for them, 
the measles being in the house and a few cases 
of fever already, it is probable that if some- 
thing be not speedily effected to remedy the 
evil, there will be a fearful mortality among the 
inmates. In the children’s room was collected 
a miserable crowd of wretched objects, the 
charm of infancy having entirely disappeared, 
and in its place were to be seen wan and hag- 
gard faces, prematurely old from the effects of 
hunger and cold, rags, dirt and deformity. In 
the school-room they spend some hours every 
day in hopeless, listless idleness: though there 
are both a schoolmaster and mistress, there are 
no books nor slates, nor any of the apparatus 
ofa school. It was consoling, however, to no- 
tice that those children who have been in the 
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r-house a few weeks look so much better | applicants as there were in attendance, 110, a |to actual death from starvation, W. F. met with 
and healthier than those recently admitted as great number were necessarily refused admit-/| five cases in different parts of the county of 
to be easily distinguishable from them, and poor | tance, as there were but thirty vacancies in the | Roscommon, but none of these could be traced 
as the inmates seem, no doubt they are much house. The guardians appeared to exercise to anything more than illness produced by want 
better off in the house than out of doors, and) great discrimination and impartiality in the of proper food, and aggravated by the want of 
they described their sufferings from famine selection of the most destitute objects, but some | nourishment during its progress.” 
previously to admission as being very great. | of those who were rejected were so far spent a 
One boy stated that he frequently passed an that it is doubtful if they would all reach their From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
entire day at a time without any food whatever, | homes alive, as several of them had to walk Type Setting by Machinery. 
and many saying that for several weeks they | five or six Irish miles, William Forster hav- 
had not known what it was to have as much ing expressed a wish to distribute bread to these| In company with many other persons inter- 
food as would satisfy their hunger. ‘T'wo cases | poor creatures, that they might not go quite | ested inthetypographical art, we have visited dur- 
of death, if not from starvation, at least from empty-handed to their desolate houses, forty | ing the past and present weeks a very ingenious 
the absence of nourishment during an illness | pounds weight of bread were procured, being | piece of machinery, which is now in operation 
brought on by want of proper food, occurred | all that on so short a notice could be obtained |in one of the upper stories of the warehouse 
in Castlerea the week before we visited the in the town of Carrick-on-Shannon. On this| No. 91 John street. It is called “ Clay & 
town ; the individuals having applied for admis- | bread being given to them, the ravenous vora- | Rosenburg’s patent type composing machine,” 
sion into the poor-house, but the consideration city with which many of them devoured it on | and its design, as its name implies, is to per- 
of their cases being postponed, death stepped in | the spot, spoke strongly of starvation, or of a | form that portion of the work in printing which 
and carried them off in the interval of two days | state nearly approaching to it. One woman, |is the present duty of the workman technically 
that elapsed.” | however, was observed to eat only a very jcalled a compositor—that is, to arrange the 

“In the evening we reached the town of small portion of her bread, giving, as a reason, | types in regular order of words and sentences, 
Boyle. In this place, until lately, there was|that she had five other children at home, to|ready to be impressed on paper, and to be 
not much destitution, the poor-honse usually | whom she was taking the bread, as without it | used in printing books and newspapers. 
not more than 250 inmates, though it now con-| there would not have been a morsel of food in| The machine is in the form and about the 
tains 556 ; the number this time last year was|their cabin that night. This poor-house is in| length of, though not so high as, an upright 
not more than 213. ‘This poor-house is in|a deplorable condition : there are 1050 inmates! piano. Instead of one row of keys, as in that 
good order and very clean and comfortable, | in it, which are considerably more than the| instrument, it has two, and it is by pressing 
and the children looking healthy and they are | number for which it was built. Of these, 170 | upon these that the types are set up. Each of 
making good progress in the school. The con-|are in the hospital, ill of typhus fever and dys- | these keys communicates with a certain letter 
dition of the poor previously to their obtaining | entery, and there are no proper means of keep- | of the alphabet, and touching the key conveys 
admission into the work-house is one of great | ing the sick apart from the healthy. The) that letter to its destined place in the line of 
distress, many of them declaring that they have deaths are at the rate of about twelve each | words.—These keys are not alphabetically ar- 
not tasted food of any kind for forty-eight} week, while the guardians are so poor, and the | ranged, as A, B, C, &c., but on the principle 
hours, and numbers of them have eaten noth-| Union so much in debt, that they obtain their | adopted by printers in the arrangerent of their 
ing but cabbage or turnips for days and weeks. | daily food on credit ; the workhouse is unpro- | letter cases, that is, of bringing the letters in 
This statement is corroborated by the dread-| vided with bedding, insomuch that in the hos-| most common use nearest to the body, so that 
fully reduced state in which they present them-| pital two and three poor creatures are lying in | the least amount of time may be consumed in 
selves, the children especially, being in a con-| one bed, and many of them have nothing but | arranging the types in order, 
dition of starvation and ravenous with hunger.” | straw, while in the poor-house at large there} So much for the method by which the letters 


“Proceeded to Carrick-on-Shannon. At/is nothing but straw for any of the inmates.|are arranged. The next thing is to provide for 
this place our first visit was to the poor-house, |'To persons who are aware of the extreme hor- | the supply of type to feed the machine, and 
and as the Board of Guardians were then sit-| ror of fever entertained by the poor in Ireland, | here it is necessary to remark that the types 
ting for the admission of applicants, a most|their anxiety to come into this workhouse|are to be distributed in cases as at present 
painful and heart-rending scene presented itself. | affords an indication of the extent of suffering | practised, and then to be set up in rows, each 
Poor wretches in the last stage of famine im-|in the neighbourhood: the actual pressure of letter separate, ready to be placed in the reser- 
ploring to be received into the house ; women | famine is such, as to compel them to run the) voirs. ‘These are rows of brass channels or 
who had six or seven children begying that| risk of contagion to escape from positive star-| grooves, placed in an inclined position at the 
even two or three of them might be taken in, | vation.” back of the machine. At the bottom of each 
as their husbands were earning but 8d. per| ‘Throughout this journey it was William of these grooves is an aperture, graduated so 
day, which, at the present high price of provi-| Forster’s observation that the children exhibit | as to allow the passage of a type. The type 
sions was totally inadequate to feed them. | the effects of famine in a remarkable degree, | is forced through this aperture, as wanted, by 
Some of these children were worn to skeletons, | their faces looking wan and haggard with hun- | the action of a brass push, which is made to 
their features sharpened with hunger, and their! ger, and seeming like gld men and women, | perform its work by a lever connected with a 
limbs wasted almost to a bone. From a num-|their sprightliness is entirely gone, and they | corresponding key of the machine. But one 
ber of painful cases the following may be) may be seen sitting in groups by the cabin | type can be forced out at a time, and it falls 
selected. A widow with two children, who,|doors, making no attempt to play or to run/ upon an endless belt, or chain, which is con- 
for a week had subsisted on one meal of cab-| after the carriages. Another indication of the | tinually in motion, so long as the machine is 
bage each day: these were admitted into the distress of the country is, that the pigs and|at work, and is conveyed with great rapidity to 
poor-house, but in so reduced a state, that a’ poultry have entirely disappeared, the poor |the receiving box. This is placed at the left 
guardian observed to the master of the house,| having no longer any means of supporting | side or end of the machine. An index in front 





that the youngest child would trouble them but} them. To do the people justice, they are bear-| informs the workman of the completion of 
avery short time. Another woman with two|ing their privations with a.remarkable degree | each line, when the types by the turning of a 
children, and near her confinement again, | of patience and fortitude, and very little clam- | small crank, are pushed from the receiver into 
whose husband had left her a month ago to| orous begging is to be met with upon the roads, | a justifying stick, whence the line is lowered 
seek for work, stated that they had lived for|at least not more than has been the case in| into the galley, and as the galleys are filled 
the whole of this week upon two quarts of meal | Ireland for many years. The above is a very they are removed, and the type made up into 
and two heads of cabbage. Famine was writ-| feeble attempt to convey an idea of the state of | pages or columns as the case may be. 

ten in the faces of this woman and her children. | things in this district of the country, but Wil-| The new supplies of type are introduced into 
In repiy to a question from W. F. the guardi-| liam Forster had completely formed the opin- |the reservoir as wanted by means of a small 
ans expressed their opinion that these state-| ion that the statements in the public newspapers | jron rod, with a thumb screw and slide attach- 


ments were true. Of course, among so manyjare by no means exaggerated. With regard|ed. By its agency about two hundred types 
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nd | Jones, Thomas Williamson, Richard Richard. 


to the reservoir with the loss of but a mo-/ editors, to call at No, 21 John street and see| son, Charles Evans, William Hodgson, Jr. 
’ 


ment. 
The machine which we are attempting to 
describe is driven by hand, but the agency of 


steam or any other motive power, can as well | 
be employed. ‘I'wo persons work at the ma-| feat be 


chine itself, one to touch the keys, the other to 
receive the lines as they are completed, space 


them out, (that is to make the lines all of one) 


length,) correct any trifling errors and place 
them in order on the galley. To keep the 
machine in full work however, including the 
distributing of the types and arranging them 
in order, the services of five persons will be re- 
quired, one adult and four boys. 

We have only seen the machine at work un- 
der disadvantages, and cannot therefore speak 


with personal knowledge as to the amount of 


service it will perform. The proprietors claim 
however, that it will set 7000 ems per hour, 
with a man and a boy to attend it, the distribu- 
ting of course to be done by other hands. 


This will give printers an adequate idea of the | 


capabilities of the machine, but to bring it 
within the comprehension of readers generally, 


it will be necessary to say that the hour’s work | 


of an expert compositor varies from 800 to 
1600 ems, 1000 ems perhaps being a fair 
average. The machine is calculated to perform 
the work of about seven men. 

Thus far we have confined our remarks to 
a mere description of the machine, but the 
main question is, will it answer any practical 
purpose? ‘There is no doubt that the inven- 
tion is most ingenious, but in this money-mak- 
ing, utilitarian age that will be of little account 
if it cannot be brought into profitable competi- 
tion with the present mode of doing business. 

This question, however, can only be satis- 


factorily answered by putting the machine in 
operation in some printing office where a fair 


trial of its capabilities may be made. In the 
meantime we may say this much, we can see 
no theoretical reason why it should not an- 


swer a good purpose for certain descriptions of | 300,000,000 ; in 1761 it was only 198,214,- 


work. 


But while thus saying, it is only justice to| proportion since, their population must number 
remark farther, that the type-setter can be on-/| at least 600,000,000.—Late Paper. 


ly used to advantage in the very plainest de- 
scription of composition, that is matter not 
much interspersed with capitals, small capitals 
and italics, and in large establishments where 
fonts of letter are kept in constant use till they 
are worn out. The force of the latter reservation 


is in the fact that at the most only two sizes of 
Thus | 


type can be used by the same machine. 


| 


| snake, 
| tion for snake meat, his snakeship went off at 





| 


one made for the type called pica might be used | 


for small pica, the next size in order, but not for 
It will} 


long primer, the next in succession. 


| 


the machine in operation. Israel H. Johuson, and William L. Edwards, 


Southern District. Jeremiah Hacker, John 
A Battle with a Snake.—A recent number | ©- Allen, Paul W. Newhall, Francis R. Cope, 
of the Liberia Herald records the following | Joseph Scattergood, and Isaiah Hacker. 
tween a native of the coast and a mam- Western District. Edward Yarnall, Wil. 
moth snake: “ Not long since, some half doz- | liam Biddle, Marmaduke C,. Cope, William H, 
en of the Congoes brought here in the ‘ Pons,’ Burr, Samuel F. Troth, Samuel L. Baily, 
while engaged in clearing away brush on a| Nathan Smith, Samuel Bettle, Jr., James R, 
farm on Bushrod Island, started an enormous; Greeves, and Mordecai L. Dawson. 
As if apprised of the Congo predilec-| ‘The committees, it is understood, are at liber. 
, ake ty to receive donations, (which they would of 
full speed for the covert of his house, but the | course cheerfully do,) from our fellow-citizens 
Congoes, as determined to have him as he was generally. Whilst attending to the subject of 
to get away, raised a deafening yell and started | collections, we feel prompted to allude to the 
in chase. ‘The snake went in the direction of| fact, that in some instances within our know. 
the house, in the vicinity of which there was a| ledge, even little children have contributed their 
large bug-a-bug hill, which had been long} mite to relieve the little children and others 
abandoned by its builders. ‘The snake reach-| who are pining away from hunger. 
ed this mound, and had succeeded in getting - 


one-half its length in a hole in its side, when 7 hi 
one of the Congoes, to whose feet hunger, and We understand there has been a contribution 


hope, and desire for a delicious repast, had received of $221 from the Friends of Wilming- 
given wings, reached the place. Quick as -" Delaware, towards the fund for the relief 
lightning the Congo seized him by the tail, of the Irish sufferers. Some of them had Com 
and a severe struggle and trial of strength ee to @ public subscription, before being 
ensued, the snake trying with all his might to | ©°™©° UPO® as members of the Society. 

pull his person in, and the Congo trying with 
all his might to pull the snake’s person out.| The letter from which we have given ex- 
They were pretty nearly balanced, and the} tracts in another part of this paper, it may be 
struggle would have lasted some time, had not | well to mention, is one of the documents rela- 
a cutlass been brought to the contest. The|ting to the efforts of our Friends in England 
snake was despatched, and when measured, | for the relief of the famishing poor in Ireland, 
was found to be fourteen feet long. It was of|to which we referred last week. We prefer 
the boa species. The mound which heattempt-| furnishing to our readers information on the 
ed to enter was afterwards dug down, and it} subject derived from such sources, knowing it 
was found to contain one hundred and fifty|can be fully relied upon, and is not liable to 
snake’s eggs measuring one bushel and a-half. | the suspicion of exaggeration. 

They were, without doubt, the eggs of the 
snake which was killed. We need not say it 
was a high day for the Congoes.” 














WANTED 


A Teacher in the Elementary department of 
the Boys’ Select School inthis city. Apply to 
JosEPH SNOWDON, 
No. 84 Arch street. 
Linpzey NicHo.son, 
No, 24 South Twelfth street. 
Jeremian Hacker, 
No. 144 South Fourth street. 
Tuomas Kimper, 
No 50 North Fourth street. 
Phila., Second mo. 6th, 1847. 
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The population of China in 1793 was 


553 ; so that if it has increased in the same 





THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 20, 1847. aie aire : ee pecs or eee | 


Diep, on the 19th ult., at his residence in Ledyard, 


. TONS 7 Cayuga county, N. Y., Aven Mosner, in the 92d 
COLLECTIONS FOR IRELAND. year of hisage. ‘This dear Friend was for many years 


The recent accounts from Ireland fully con- | an elder, and resided within the limits of Scipio Month. 
firm those heretofore received of the dreadful | !y Meeting: possessed of a sound and discriminating 
. _ er 7 . judgment, his loss was much felt, when he was pre- 

state of suffering existing there from famine ; 











: ; - |and as it is probable that some 
therefore be seen that it would be necessary for | — of our members 


the printer to have half as many machines as rd eae eee ar ete 2 -_ oe others 
wl ; te ee lw av dv « ; ; 
he has different kinds of type in his office, and | » id ta a Pm sama me — a may seek ha 
- . le ° | s < s » ‘ 
it is therefore evident that it is only in the large | © : > eee ee oe eee - 


. | names of the committees appointed for the dif- 
establishments, where the machines can be} 7 ppo if. 


: | fe istricts with w ibuti 
kept in constant employment that they can be | ae districts with whom contributions may 


profitably introduced. : oe 
Some other objections occur to our mind, but Northern District. 





Benjamin H, Warder, 


vented from attending meetings by increasing indis- 
position, and the infirmities of advanced age. But al- 
though precluded therefrom, he still continued to 
manifest a lively interest for the welfare of society, 
while his strength was sufficient, and seemed particu- 
larly to desire the preservation of our ancient testimo- 
nies. ‘Towards the close of his life, under a prospect 
of accumulating suffering from spasms with which he 
was much afflicted, he expressed a desire that he might 
be favoured to bear patiently all that was laid upon 
him, which his friends believe he was mercifully en- 
abled to do with Christian fortitude. 


they need not be advanced at present. A | Horatio C, Wood, William Bettle, Joseph Trot. 
thorough practicable trial of the invention will | te? Edward Richie, George G. Williams, John 
In the meantime we M, W hitall, and Mark Balderston. 


remove or confirm them. 
are requested by the agent of the patentees to 
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